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political sphere. To Lord Leveson (the future Lord
Granville) falls the trying task of moving the address in
reply to the Queen's first speech. Fair and boyish, almost
feminine in appearance, he acquits himself admirably,
whereas the seconder, a burly Scottish advocate of
mature years, breaks down completely.

A maiden speech which arouses considerable antici-
pation is that of Mr. Disraeli, the Tory Member for Maid-
stone. cHis own private friends', says Mr. Grant, 'looked
forward to his introduction into the House of Commons
as a circumstance which would immediately be followed
by his obtaining for himself an oratorical reputation
equal to that enjoyed by the most popular speakers. . . .
But the result differed from the anticipation.7 Disraeli
chose a moment when tempers were running high. The
conduct of Sir Francis Burdett was under discussion, he
having liberally contributed to the 'Spotiswoode Fund',
which existed for the purposes of opposing Irish Catholic
candidates in the election and, if they triumphed all the
same, trying to get them unseated on petition. The
committees of M.P.'s who judged the petitions were
notoriously partial $ decisions invariably followed party
lines, whilst subscribers to the fund were in the position
of both accusers and judges. Burdett, fiercely assailed
because of his Radical antecedents, was giving as good as
he got, and the Irish were in full cry.

Disraeli had an old score against O'Connell to pay off,
and here was an opportunity. *Mr. Disraeli's appearance
and manner were very singular/ writes Grant. 'His dress
also was peculiar$ it had much of a theatrical aspect. . . .
His voice, too, is of a very unusual kind1: it is powerful...
but there is something peculiar in it.' 'When he rose,
which he did immediately after O'Connell ... all eyes
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